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is no luck about you, Sidney. If anything appears 
fair and promising, you are sure to be disappointed 
of it.” 

“I don’t give 16 up, allow me to remind your 
ladyship.” 

*T should think not.= We must do what we can. 
Mr. Easton is the person we must try to work 
upon.” 

“IT thought of riding over, mother. Perhaps Adela 
may have relented.” 

“My dear, she 1s very obstinate.” I tried to see 
her this morning—indeed, I did see her for a few 
minutes ; but I could not get her to allude to the 
subject. No, Sidney, when a woman like that takes 
a fancy into her head, you might as well try to 
move a mountain.” 

« Ah, me!” and Sidney sighed—to do him justice, 
from the bottom of his heart. 

He was very unhappy indeed. He had not slept 
all night, for thinking about Adela, Besides, so 
much else was implicated in this separation. He 
had begun to look upon certain things as’ his own— 
riches, for instance, and freedom from the necessity 
of giving himself any trouble, All this was to come 
to him with Adela. 

And it was such a trumpery business which had 
undone him. A few words spoken inadvertently, 
and without suspecting that she could overhear 
them. He had been so careful up to that point. 
He had never let her guess what he was intending 
to do. 

Still, it was impossible to give up all hope, and 
surrender the prospects which had been soventicing. 

“T had better see Mr. Easton,” said, he, trying to 
pluck up his courage. 

“My dear, I have sent for him. I wrote a note, 
asking him to come. I expect him every minute.” 

«Then I had better tell him——” 

“Sidney!” said his mother, in an authoritative 
manner, “you had better let it alone. You have 
managed your affairs so badly, that I begin to think 
they are better in my hands than in yours.” 

« As you please, mother,” said he, submissively. 

From his childhood upwards he had always suc- 
cumbed to his mother. 

“ You had better retire, Sidney, and please do not 
make your appearance while Mr. Easton is here. You 
will very likely damage your own cause.” 

« Am I so devoid of tact, mother ?” asked Sidney, 
with a smile. 

“No, my dear; but I can make something out 
of your absence, and we must not lose a single 
point. Hark! there is some one at the door. I 
fancied I heard wheels. Ge, Sidney, go!” 

Sidney hastily departed. His mother drew a 
chair forward for her visitor, and sank in a languid 
attitude into the one opposite. 

She was thus. seated, her handkerchief in her 





“Good morning to you, Lady Peters,” said he, 
cordially, ‘You did me the honour of sending mea 
note, and here I am to answer it in person.” 

“You are very kind, I am sure,” replied Lady 
Peters, in a languid tone. ‘“ You see the state I am 
I cannot do a stitch of work, or open a book, 
Indeed, I feel only fit to be 


in. 
or attend to anything. 
carried to my bed.” 
“Dear me! but what is the matter?” 

“Matter enough, Mr. Easton. You have heard 
of poor Sidney’s misfortune ?” 

“Indeed, I have not. The fact is, I have been 
from home a week. I only returned late last night, 
Your ladyship alarms me. Has Mr. Peters met 
with an accident ?” 

“Not an accident to the body, sir—else he might 
have borne it better. When the mind is hut, 
Mr. Easton, the pain is far more intolerable,” added 
Sidney’s mother, mournfully. 

“Pray explain yourself, Lady Peters; it is cruel 
to keep me in suspense!” exclaimed Mr. Easton, 
perplexed and alarmed. 

** Well, then, really I hardly know how best toclothe 
such an ugly fact. It is all over between my poor 
boy and Miss Easton.” 

* All over ?” 

“Yes; there was some slight disagreement about 
the little girl. Excuse me, but it was scarcely wise 
of our dear Adela to take such a step—I mean, as 
regards her niece. Young ladies should have a little 
more regard to what is sure to happen, when they 
are rich and beautiful.” 

“I quite agree with your ladyship,” said MM. 
Easton, heartily. ‘“ It:was a most unwise step. | 
thought so at the time,” 

« And, then, our dear Adela is not quite reasonable,” 
continued her ladyship, in an insinuating tone. “Of 
course, a husband naturally expects no rival in the 
affections of his wife—such as an adopted child. He 
proposed to her, in the first instance—or she proposed 
to him, I forget which—that the little girl should 
remain with you.” 

“With me? Adela could hardly make such 4 
proposition as that. She knows that I should send it 
to the workhouse to-morrow,” returned Mr. Easton, 
with a sharpness and severity that astonished even 
Lady Peters. 

“ Exactly, you have a right to do as you please. 
Our dear Adela should have remembered that parents 
do not like to be disobeyed,” insinuated Lady Peters. 

She had touched the chord she intended. She 
had roused the old dormant spirit. One daughter had 
disobeyed him—was the other about to do the same? 

The colour flushed angrily to Mr. Easton’s face. 
“The matter will end thus, Lady Peters,” said he, 
rising—* my daughter shall not be guilty of such 
incredible folly. I shall find means of bringing her 
to reason. Never fear.” 





hand, when there was ahnounced, “ Mr. Easton !” 


“Oh! Mr. Easton,” said her ladyship, the teats 
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still trickling down her cheek, “I wish I could ask 
you to see my poor boy; but he will see no one. 
He is shut up with his sorrow. If nothing can be 
done, we must go: I must take him away from here 
—quite away!” and she raised her handkerchief to 
her eyes, as if overcome by her feelings. 

“Don’t you trouble yourself, Lady Peters,” said 
Mr. Easton, resolutely. ‘There will be no occasion 
for banishment, or for anything else. Tell Sidney 
to keep up his spirits. J can manage Adela.” 

“How kind you are! See what it is to have a 
friend !” 

He held out his hand to her. 

“Now, don’t you fret,” said he, as if he were 
speaking to a child. “You and Sidney must come 
and dine with us to-morrow. ‘You will see that all 
will be right. Pshaw! a mere lover’s guarrel, to 
destroy the happiness of a lifetime! 





CHAPTER XL. 
NOT THE SPEECH HE MEANT TO MAKE. 

Tue old arbitrary spirit was dominant in Mr. 
Easton’s mind, as he rode home from the Tower. 
He hated to have the chord touched which had been 
broken and jarred all these years. Nothing but sub- 
mission and absolute surrender could appease him. 
On this very point, part of his domestic happiness 
had been wrecked. Was another daughter to go? 
He did not imagine, as he grew cooler, there would 
be any necessity for extreme measures with Adela. 
She could not possibly have ceased to love Sidney. 
If so, the fact baffled his comprehension. But he 
would take high ground with her in the beginning. 
It was like crushing an infant rebellion. 

His first words when he reached home were to 
inquire for his daughter. Not receiving any satis- 
factory reply, he went in search of her himself. He 
knew that Adela had fitted up a couple of disused 
tooms at the Hall. He guessed why she had done 
it, though he had passed the matter over in silence. 
The rooms were for the use of Margaret’s child. 
The child had been kept out of his sight. He had 
made this stipulation. She was never to cross his 
path, and she never had. He had not even seen her. 
But, in his haste to find his daughter, he traversed 
the corridor which led to the rooms in question. He 
had searched everywhere else. Adela could be no- 
where but here. He was still wrathful, and the 
very atmosphere of this part of the house suggested 
thoughts that were annoying to him. He would 
make an end of the matter quickly. Though she 
were his own flesh and blood, she should obey him, 
or else she should be turned adrift like the other. 

With this hard thought in his mind, he came in 
sight of an open door. He was on the threshold in 
asecond. Here he should find Adela. 

A little girl was standing in the middle of the 
toom, her face puckered up into extreme earnestness 











while she was trying to fasten a new frock on her 
doll, There was no Adela, and no one else except 
the child. 

The noise of his creaking boots made her look up. 
He could see her face distinctly. It was the face of 
his eldest-born—of Margaret! Margaret, as she was 
once, many a year ago! 

Memory, with her magic touch, carried him swiftly 
over the space which lay between this time and that. 
It carried him, whether he would or no, to the time 
when a little playful child climbed on his knee, or 
prattled by his side. His first, for a long time, his 
only one. How he had loved her! How dear she had 
been to him! She had eyes of just such heavenly 
blue! They were his wife’s eyes. She had just such 
golden hair as this—his wife’s hair—the wife who 
had died so soon. How this little one reminds him 
of her—of her, and of Margaret! 

The sight does not irritate him, as he thought it 
would. Those tender memories come flocking round 
and soften his heart. He holds out his hand, and 
the word. comes from his lips quite tenderly, 
“ Margaret !” 

The little one was frightened at first. Her visitors 
are few and far between—and Aunt Adela is not here, 
nor the old nurse either. But she thinks it her duty 
to correct a mistake. 

“My name is not Margaret,” she said. 

It was Margaret’s voice—his wife’s voice. Adela 
did not resemble her mother in the least. Margaret 
had been her living image. 

“What is your name, then, my pretty one?” 

** Ethel Seymour.” 

His brow darkened alittle. But he said, a minute 
after, gazing at the innocent face and the eyes blue 
as heaven, “ Ethel, will you come to me?” 

She did not quite know. She was hardly prepared 
for such an act of familiarity. She glanced round, as 
if looking for a protector. 

He sat down and took out his watch. “ Ethel 
come and see grandpapa’s watch. Hark! how it 
ticks !” 

The blue eyes rested on him with mingled wonder 
and delight. She came to him in a minute, with the 
sweet confidence of childhood. _ The touch of that 
baby hand seemed to thrill through him. Very soon 
Ethel was on his knee. She played with the watch 
a little time, her face wearing a serious and wonder- 
ing expression. Then she looked up to him—his arm 
was round her. 

“Where is mamma gone to?” 

It was a question she was apt to ask of strangers. 
It made him wince. How could he tell? She had 
drifted away from him. To be a wreck or not? 
What had he cared? Yet this little one, born of the 
marriage that he hated, had crept into his bosom, 
and was probing the deepest wound he had—was 
asking him where was Margaret! 

He put her down hastily. There was a dimness 
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before his eyes, and a quick throb at his heart. He 
did not mean to be unmanned, or to give up his 
point. This was mere weakness! Disobedience must 
reap its harvest. The thorn-tree cannot bring forth 
grapes. Let her go! He has no part or lot in her, 
now. She chose her destiny—let her work it out. 
It is no question for him to answer—“ Where is 
Margaret ?” 

Still he was softened. One stronghold in his 
rugged and stubborn nature had been taken by the 
innocent hands of a child. 

He left the room. He did not wish to be found 
there. Pride and stubbornness are twin brothers. 
He would have felt ashamed. 

There was another room close by. He knew as 
well as could be that Adela had fitted it up for her- 
self, to be near her charge, and he opened the door. 
Yes, she was there. She was reclining in her chair, 
in an attitude strangely languid for Adela. She 
who was all strength and energy, and knew neither 
ache nor pain. 

He was glad he had met with her at last. He 
said, kindly, for the spell of softness was upon him, 
“You should have let me know that you were ill, 
Adela.” 

*T shall be quite well soon,” she replied, trying to 
assume her old cheerful manner; though the wan look 
on her face belied her words. 

“ What was it, dear?” he asked, still kindly. 

She turned away her head. 

“Nothing that I need speak of now,” she said, in 
a voice that struggled hard to be calm. 

He sat looking at her. There was a sharp con- 
flict in his mind. His thoughts were swayed this 
way and that by an indecision quite alien to his 
nature. 

* Adela,” he began at length, in rather a tremulous 
and husky voice, “if—if there is any difficulty about 
the child. = 

Her face was towards him. She was looking at 
him with a strangely mournful expression. 

“Tf Mr. Peters objects—and the fact need not so 
much surprise us—has it never oecurred to you to 
have recourse to me—to your father ?” 

What a different speech from the one he had 
intended to make! The north pole and the south 
could hardly be more apart. 

Still the same look of unutterable sadness. It 
seemed as if joy had for ever left that face. But she 
held out her hand to him, and said, affectionately, 
“ Thank you, dearest papa !” 

“Well, can it not be so, Adela? 
difficulty be removed by—by me?” 

“Oh, no!” she said, with a slight shiver—“ no.” 

He was surprised. He thought she would have 
closed with his offer at once. He began to feel 
annoyed, and the old arbitrary will to chafe. 

“ Adela, are you not trifling with your own hap- 
piness? What does this mean—this foolish quarrel 





Cannot the 


between yourself and the man you have promised 
to marry?” 

She bent forward, and sat in a stooping attitude, 
her face hidden in her hands. It affected him to gee 
her—she who had been so full of hope and happiness, 
He spoke more gently. 

“ Whatever it is, Adela, I am convinced that the 
breach may be healed. You love him, do you not, 
my child? He has not forfeited your affection !” 

She made a kind of inarticulate murmur. Hoe 
could see how this conversation shook her. She 
trembled like a leaf—she, his strong, brave, invingi. 
| ble Adela ! 

“My dear, if you confide the matter to me, I will 
| do my best to make all right again. The happiness 

of a lifetime is not to be lightly flung away.” 

| Again she murmured, as she sat still stooping, 
| and her black hair falling in unwonted disorder over 
her face. 

| «You will not be so mad as to break with him for 
ever.” 

She raised her head with a touch of her ancient 
spirit. Yes, she said she should. Why torture her 
with dwelling on it? She was no weak girl. She 
should recover presently. He had said it was so 
easy to deceive a woman. 

The words dropped from her unawares, or rather 
were wrung from her by the agony of ‘the moment, 
Besides, did she not owe some kind of explanation to 
her father? It would not have mattered to him, 
some hour ago, what the explanation might have been. 
His supreme will would have decided beforehand 
what she was to do, as it had decided on the fate of 
_ Margaret. But the spell of the blue eyes and the golden 
| hair lingered yet He had looked on the innocent 
| face of the child, and he was softened. 

He would not let Adela go as he had let the other. 
| A vague wonder crossed the current of his thoughts 
jas to the fate of that other. He had remembered 
many times the untasted cup of tea and the hand- 
| kerchief wet with tears! Should he ever meet with 
‘her again? She had been very lovely. He could 
almost behold the shining hair-and the gleeful eyes 
—could almost hear her light step and her carolling 
voice. 

He knew she must be changed. That youth, and 
beauty, and gladness had all perished; for these 
were sure to go. The broken heart, and health, and 
hope might linger and drift about a while. Then 
they, too, would float down the current that leads far 
away from here ! 
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CHAPTER XLI. 

SIDNEY GOES OUT OF SIGHT AND HEARING. 
“TuErE, Sidney, you may go to the wars, or do 
what you like,” said his mother, tossing him a note 
which she had just read, and then beginning to walk 
slowly up and down the room. 

She was still walking, her hands clasped behind 
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her, when he looked up, having finished reading the Sidney, who was thoroughly selfish, pricked up 
epistle. his ears at the word invalid. 


“TI cannot neip it, mother. The note is polite 
enough. It merely suggests that we should dine 
there another day.” 

“Which means that we shall very likely never 
dine there at all.” 

Sidney sat silent and moody. This was exactly 
the conclusion he was trying not to be forced into. 

“Happily, there is your profession open to you,” 
continued his mother, in a mocking tone. “The 
twenty-fifth of March is close at hand. You can 
take possession of your offices, and try to get 
clients.” 

“T have a great mind to emigrate.” 

“Nonsense! Your heart is not broken, is it ?” 

How she sneered at him! How pitiless was her 
eye and her manner! How cutting her voice! 

But Mr. Easton knew nothing of this. He had 
quite a different picture before his mind. 

“ At any rate, I shall run away for a fortnight.” 

“T have no objection to that, Sidney. Indeed, I 
think it would be better. I shall not give up the 
game entirely, and you must be prepared to come 
back whenever I send for you.” 

“Yes, mother,” replied Sidney, submissively. 

Presently he got up and went to his room. He 
was bitterly disappointed. He hardly cared where 
he went or what became of him. 

On the score of his future prospects, and concern- 
ing the loss of that free-and-easy life on which he 
had been reckoning, he was the most inconsolable. 
There were other women in the world besides Adela, 
only there would be another wooing to be gone 
through, and delay was hateful to him. 

He thought, after some reflection, that he would 
go to Cliff Bridge, by the sea. 

It was a pleasant place, not likely to be full at 
this season. But somebody would be there, for it 
was resorted to in winter and in spring for the sake 
of its mild climate. 

Cliff Bridge had good hotels, a pier, and various 
resources. It was rather a successful idea, And 
having made up his mind, he was soon ready to start. 

“Good-bye, mother; I’m off!” said he, some hour 
later, as he looked in at the drawing-room door. 

“Good-bye, Sidney,’’ said she, coolly. 

She hated unsuccessful people. Even her own 
son could barely be tolerated under a failure. 

He was soon rattling along in the train, and leaving 
East Bramley behind him. 

He had very little money. His mother had sup- 
plied him with just enough for his journey, otherwise 
he would have gone to the first hotel in the place, 
and called about him like a lord. As it was, he was 
driven to take a couple of rooms for the week. They 
Were pleasant rooms, and just opposite the sea. He 
could not have the first-floor, because of an invalid 
lady who was occupying it. 








“Nothing catching I hope, my good woman!” he 
exclaimed in alarm, when the landlady apprised him 
of the fact. 

“Oh dear no, sir! I call it a wasting away—a 
kind of consumption ; you know, sir.” 

“Bless me! Has she a cough? 
people are not very nice neighbours.” 

“Not a bit of it, sir. She goes out in her 
chair——” 

“That’s right,” interrupted Sidney, careless about 
other particulars. “Now, Mrs—— What’s your 
name, pray ?” 

“ Mrs. Martin, sir.” 

“Mrs. Martin, I am very hungry. Please to 
attend to my corporeal wants. Such a thing as a 
good steak and a cup of tea would be most accept- 
able.” 

“ All right, sir; I'll see to it directly. You'll hear 
the poor lady’s chair come for her, sir, and you can 
see her go off,” added the woman, as though sug- 
gesting some kind of amusement for her new lodger. 

“As beautiful-looking a young man as ever I see 
in my life!” said she to herself, as she went into 
the depths of her underground kitchen. 

“Not I!” said Sidney, as he flung himself on the 
sofa. “Hark! I suppose that’s the chair coming 
grinding by the window. I won’t get up. Why 
should I? An invalid wouldn’t repay the trouble. 
Some poor cadaverous wretch, I'll be bound. Fill 
change my rooms to-morrow! MHeigho! that’s the 
invalid coming down, I suppose. A man with her— 
perhaps her husband. No, I won’t getup. Tl lie 
and think what a luckless dog I have been. What 
amItodonow? There goes the chair grinding by 
the window again. If the blind were up—but it 
isn’t—I might have seen. Pshaw! What do I care 
about seeing ? 

“What am I to do? That law business is like 
being shut up in an iron cage. Besides, I know I 
shan’t .succeed; no man ever did unless he had 
industry and perseverance, two attributes which 
were omitted when nature did me the honour to 
present me to society. 

“Tt is awkward to go on living at the Tower. My 
respected cousin might choose to take to himself a 
wife, and sweep his house clean of us. I wish I 
could light upon a rich widow, or some one with 
convenient resources, and who would not object to a 
dilettante for her husband. A certain portion of 
mankind must work, of course, else the world’s 
business would stand still. 

“Well, I must marry. Everybody knows the 
preponderance of the fair sex—a fact greatly in 
my favour, and which it encourages me to reflect 
upon.” 

As Sidney finished his cogitations, he rose and took 
up his hat. He thought he would have a stroll on 
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the esplanade, and see what phase of human society 
was presented by the place he had come to. 

The esplanade was rather a long one, and seats 
were placed at intervals. Sidney soon took pos- 
session of one, and sat gazing at the great wide 
sea, flecked now with gold and purple, and with 
here and there a white sail glistening in the setting 
sun. 

There was a sprinkling of persons walking to and 
fro, but none that attracted Sidney’s attention. He 
had fallen again into a reverie, when a grinding 
sound made him look up. A chair was being 
wheeled along; the invalid, no doubt. Come, that 
was something to excite a faint, passing interest, 
He was about to go home; he would wait a minute, 
till the chair went. by. 

A tall, upright figure was striding along by the 
side of the invalid. Surely he had seen that figure 
before. They come nearer, nearer still. A damp chill 
breaks out on Sidney’s forehead. He crouches back, 
and draws his hat over his face; but he can see 
clearly, too clearly. He would get up and depart, 
but he seems fascinated ; he cannot help looking; he 
is rooted to the spot. 

A slight gizlish figure, a face lovely in its pallor 
and unearthly delicacy; white hands lying listlessly 


before her; large hollow eyes, with a glassy brillianey 
that is frightful to behold; an appearance as though 
life and youth had been struggling with disease and 
death, and were giving way at last—this is what 
presented itself to the eyes of Sidney. 

He got up and hurried away. He dare not en. 
counter Reuben. His limbs trembled, his face was 
ashy pale. He reached his lodging, and shut himself 
in. He felt as if the avenger of blood was behind 
him. It was his doing. That girl with hollow eyes 
and wasted features was Amy, and he had murdered 
her! 

Stay; let him think. He is agitated and confused, 
Did not the girl once write to him? Surely she did, 
Here is the letter unopened; he had forgotten it; 
but he reads it; his hands tremble so that he can 
hardly hold it. 

They are coming back. There is the grind of the 
chair. He cannot flee anywhere. He must hear the 
girl brought in, supported evidently by her brother. 
He must hear her say in the voice so feeble and 
broken, but so familiar— 

‘“* No, Reuben, dear, do not carry me yet; I will try 
to walk as long asI can, Reuben, else I shall think it 
is the beginning of the end.” 





(To be continued.) 








THE 
BY EDWARD CAPERN, AUTHOR 
USH, hush! my soul, and ponder now, 
A friend is yielding up his breath ; 
it In solemn reverence lowly bow, 
Old Time becomes the prey of death. 





Toll, toll the bell, the passing-bell, 
As hence the lonely spirit flies ; 

Ring out a knell—a royal knell— 
A monarch to the unseen hies,. 


See o’er the deep celestial bay, 

Steered by the hand of phantom-wight, 
Bearing the corse upon its way, 

The moon is sailing with her freight. 


While mourners stand along the sky, 
With funeral-torchlights, mute and still, 
And far as sight can see no eye 
Save.mine is watching on the hill. 


As thus I gaze the sweetest sounds 
Break on the silence of the hour, 

And all the soul within me bounds, 

Enchanted by their witching power. 


BURIAL AND THE BIRTH. 


OF “WAYSIDE WARBLES,” ETC. 


Are the bright orbs or angel tongues 
Trying their voices as of old, 

And filling all the air with songs 
Melodious and manifold? 


List, list! they die, now rise again, 
Again they sink, again are found 

In tinkles running o’er the plain, 
Till heaven takes up each sily’ry sound. 


It is the greeting of the bells— 

“Come, come and welcome,” now they chime; 
Each sweet voice to the other tells 

The coronation of young Time. 


Thus has it been, thus may it be, 
When Age his work has nobly done, 
Let the loud peal of harmony 
Hail the fair coming of the son. 


Till music shall the herald prove 
Of Peace and ever happy years, 
And Truth, Joy, Fellowship, and Love 





Drive Discord from this world of tears. 
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NAAMAN THE 


BY THE REV. 8. 


LL things are in God’s hand; all 
events are according to his purpose 
and will; all men take or leave 
their place in the world as it is 
> pleasing to him. 

The Syrians were not the elect people of God— 
rather they were the enemies and the oppressors 
of Israel; nevertheless, they rose or declined in 
fortune as the God of Israel willed and ordered. 
It was. the Lord, we are told, who, at the time 
when Jehoram reigned in Samaria, gave the 
Syrians great success in their arms, by means of 
Naaman, whom their king made leader of his hosts. 

The position of this man was, in all respects 
but one, a most enviable one. He was a royal 
favourite, and a favourite who commended himself 
not only to the liking and respect of his king, but 
of the whole nation. The dignity and fame of a 
nation generally contribute to the self-respect and 
happiness of the individuals of which it is com- 
posed, and by Naaman Syria had gotten honour 
and glory; and every Syrian, who was not too 
selfish to be truly patriotic, looked up to him 
with a proud and affectionate reverence. And 
we may conclude that at home in his private 
character, and for his domestic virtues, as hus- 
band, and father, and master, he was as much 
beloved and revered, as he was nationally for his 
skill and valour as the triumphant captain of 
their armies. Even the little maid, not of his 
family or of his race, but a captive of his own in 
the land and a slave within his house, had learnt 
to honour and love him. Doubtless, almost every- 
thing was according to his will in Damascus. He 
had, most likely, vast wealth, magnificent posses- 
sions and mansions, and everything as secure to 
him as'ever anything is in the world. All these 
and other advantages combined to make him the 
most prosperous and the happiest man in Syria 
—except for one reason. There was a“ but” in his 
fertunes; there was, as there so often is, one 
thing which intervened between him and happi- 
hess ; one interposing cloud which thrust itself in 
between him and the splendid sunshine of life, 
Only one cloud, but that was so dark and dense 
that all his days were made desolate beneath it, 
and he was a miserable man. He, the royal 
favourite and friend, the idol of his nation, loved 
and honoured by the king on his throne, and on 
through every grade down to the youngest slave 
of his household; this bravest, and most skilful, 
and most triumphant soldier-hero of his time, 
the most aboundmg and the most secure in riches 
and possessions, was, for just one reason, so 
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wretched, so pitiable an object, that, as it has 
been said, the basest slave in Syria would not 
have changed places with him. “He was a leper.” 
The most loathsome and hideous of all the diseases 
of that time had fastened upon him, and he was a 
miserable man. We may infer from the way in 
which God afterwards dealt with him, that he 
bore his misery according to the dim light which 
he had for guide, like a noble and an upright man. 
Evidently, he did not make his own wretchedness 
an excuse for that tyranny which shows itself in 
hardness and severity abroad, and in irritability 
athome. Perhaps it was on one day, on which he 
had been ready to bestow some act or word of 
noble kindliness on the little captive maid in his 
household, that the grateful child, as soon after 
as she stood beside her mistress, had said, with 
an eager, trembling voice, and with tears in her 
earnest eyes, “Would God my lord was with the 
prophet that is in Samaria! for he would re- 
cover him of his leprosy.” 

The little maid was loving-hearted and religious : 
loving-hearted, and so she could not bear to see 
her master’s wretchedness and her mistress’s 
sorrow; religious, and so she remembered God 
and his prophet—Jehovah, the Lord, the God of 
Israel, the Most High, the Almighty—and the 
man whom he had chosen and ordained to preach 
his truth, and work his will of grace and of power. 

“Who hath despised the day of small things ?” 
The echo of the child’s voice reached the ‘ears of 
the King of Syria; and it terrified, with the message 
which it produced, far away in the south, the King 
of Israel. He rent his clothes, and said, “ Am I 
God, to kill and make alive, that this man doth 
send unto me to recover a man of his leprosy ?” 
But it was not of him or of his power that the 
maiden had spoken. Had Jehoram been a better 
king, a religious and a faithful man, he would 
have known and remembered that there was a God 
in Israel, and that his prophet was among them; 
but we are told “that he cleaved ‘unto the sins of 
Jeroboam, the son of Nebat, who made Israel to 
sin, and departed not therefrom.” And so it was 
no wonder that he rent his clothes in despair, and 
cried, “Consider and see how the King of Syria 
seeketh a quarrel against me.” 

But Elisha heard of this, and so it came about 
that shortly Naaman stood waiting at the doors of 
the man of God. He came in state, with a great 
retinue; and he had brought with him some of 
his vast wealth—gold, and silver, and raiment— 
to buy the precious deliverance which he hoped 
for. He stood in his magnificent chariot before the 
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doors of what was, perhaps, the insignificant house bodily advantage and distinction—lofty stature, 
of the prophet; many servants, richly appointed; symmetry of form, beauty of features, great 
and apparelled, stood humb.y beside and behind | strength of muscle and limb; but he was a leper, 


him. Here was the valour, the wealth, and the glory 
of imperial Damascus brought from so far, and 
- waiting beside the paltry dwelling of one man in 
a tributary and humbled nation. Surely this was 
enough, he thought; and the prophet would at 
least come forth and stand beside him; and then, 
with some sublime invocation, which would give 
dignity to the act of healing, he would lay his 
hand upon the disease, and before all of them 
charm it away. Nor had he come empty-handed. 
He had the proud consciousness of being able and 
willing to give this Israelite such treasure in 
reward as, perhaps, he had never seen. Plainly, 
then, in the Syrian’s mind, there was every reason 
to expect and be sure that the prophet would come 
forward, and do open and instant honour to the 
greatest Syrian next the throne, who had come, 
with the letters of two kings, so far to his very 
door. No. ‘The man of God at his coming does 
not quit, even for a moment, his retirement of 
meditation or prayer, and sends only. by a messen- 
ger a few words of command. ‘Thus he shows 
himself to the haughty man of this world as the 
representative and minister of the “ Blessed and 
only Potentate, the King of kings and Lord of 
lords, dwelling in the light which no man can 
approach unto, whom no man hath seen, nor can 
see.” 

Moreover, the bidding which he sends is the 
more distasteful to the Syrian, because it necessi- 
tates some public humility and some definite 
trouble. “Go and wash in Jordan seven times.” 
“Go.” The going offended him. This was a 
word he was well accustomed to say but seldom 
to hear; never, except from his king. 

“Wash.” This washing offended him. It was 
a humiliation, a bidding for a child, not for the 
great captain of the armies of Syria. 

“In Jordan.” The river was an offence unto 
him; the choice of it was a slight upon Abana 
and Pharpar, the nebler streams of his own land. 

“Seven times.” This, too, was offensive; a 
burden too grievous to be borne. One such act of 
humiliation was too much, but seven times! 

Pride and prejudice and self-will set rolling in 
.the Syrian’s mind a torrent of anger and disgust, 
and, sweeping his chariot round for departure, he 
exclaimed, “ Are not Abana and Pharpar, rivers of 
Damascus, better than all the waters of Israel ? 
may I not wash in them, and be clean ?” 

He was tried with a strong test, the sure touch- 
stone of this positive and painful bidding, and full 
and plain in a moment stood out thus to view the 
defect of his nature. For probably it was with him 
physically as it was morally; like body, like mind. 
Perhaps, excent for his disease, he had every 





So in mind, doubtless. He was brave like a hero, 
gentle-hearted like a woman, pure like a child, 
true, generous, and to be trusted, but he was proud, 
And so God willed to teach him, to open his eyes 
to his great defect; so he designed to correct and 
amend in him that which was vitally displeasing 
in his eyes. The Divine purpose was for the 
healing of this man’s soul as well as body; of the 
deeper and sorer plague, of the inner as well as of 
the outer leprosy. 

For a moment we must leave him in his un- 
checked passion, and pause upon an expression of 
his contemptuous speech—“ The waters of Israel.” 
For us it is scarcely possible, with all the recollec- 
tions strong upon us of what Holy Scripture 
records of the waters of Israel, to realise or enter 
into at all the scorn of the disappointed and 
indignant Syrian. 

“The waters of Israel.” To us, if we love and 
revere the Word of God, and every footstep and 
utterance of our Redeemer, the expression must 
be one sublime and sweet, divinely dear to memory 
and to hope. “The waters of Israel!” Their 
music runs through the history of a thousand 
years, and half a thousand years again, from Joshua 
unto Jesus; from the time when the priests who 
bore the holy ark of the covenant, halted on dry 
land in the midst of Jordan, and the people passed 
over, to the time when the Incarnate Son stood in 
the stream and was baptised, and the Holy Ghost 
descended visibly upon him, and the voice of the 
Father fell from heaven: “This is my beloved Son, 
in whom I am well pleased.” 

“The waters of Israel.” How the music, as we 
listen, grows, and expands, and deepens, on and on, 
fuller and sweeter! All the waters of Israel! not 
Jordan only, but we drink of the brooks in our 
way: at Jabbok, with the great patriarch that 
night of his agonising prayer, and we remember 
the new name Penuel, or the Face of God; at 
Besor, with David pursuing the Amalekites, and 
there triumphant; at Cherith, with Elijah as he 
hides there from the fury of the evil king, and the 
ravens bring him food. At Cedron we watch with 
the wondering disciples in that dark and awful 
night, as the Saviour passes over it under the 
deeper shadows of the cedars into the garden of 
his agony; and ere this we stand by the pools. 
At Siloam, in the Holy City, where the Saviour 
bade the blind man wash; at Bethesda, where 
season by season the angel came and troubled the 
waters, and gave them miraculous power for the 
healing of the blind and halt and withered. 

But this expression, so holy in our ears, was 
with Naaman the Syrian one of utter contempt. 
The words, of course, touched the string of no 
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Divine and sacred memories with him; they only 
brought before him a comparison between the 
rivers of this and of his own land. And truly, in 
a merely earthly aspect, there could be no rivalry 
between then. Damascus was a paradise upon 
earth; Abana and Pharpar, the two branches of 
the one great river which watered it and made it 
beautiful, were, indeed, glorious streams. 

We return now to the story, the succeeding 
circumstances, and their significance. 

He wheeled his chariot round in wrathful con- 
tempt, and had already left the door of the 
prophet, when he was stayed by his servants. 
They appealed to him, they reasoned with him, 
they entreated him. Their expostulation was 
almost a reproof; but it came from them with 
due modesty and respect, and so affectionately 
that the relation between them is shown to have 
been almost filial and fatherly. “ My father, if the 
prophet had bid thee do some great thing, wouldest 
thou not have done it? how much rather then, 
when he saith to thee, Wash, and be clean P” 

This was the crisis of Naaman’s temptation. 
Everything hung upon the way in which he met 
the expostulation of his servants. His proud and 
dictatorial nature had been grievously excited by 
the bidding of Elisha; he had given way to his 
passion; the temptation at the moment overcame 
him. But it was true then, as it was in St. Paul’s 
time, and as it is true now, that “ God is faithful, 
and will not suffer any one to be tempted ‘above 
that he is able; but will, with the temptation, 
also make a way to escape, that he may be able to 
bear it.” God, when we are put to the test, never 
denies us opportunity of escape, and the power to 
overcome, if we will use them. No temptation is 
ever so great that it is*absolutely impossible to 
resist it. Too few of us care for the opportunity, 
and use the power. Here.was the interposition 
which was Naaman’s opportunity. Now, had he 
yielded still to the tempter,hewould have per- 
sisted in his violence oftpride; he would have 
thrust his servants from Aimyall the more angrily, 
perhaps, because: he felt secretly the justice of 
their reasoning and the force of their prayers 
But he did not persist in his prond self-will;. 464 
gave way, and so showed himself, not weak, as 
some might be inclined to judge, but. strong, in 
the truest and the noblest fashion; strong in self- 
resistance, in subjection to right and reason, as 
opposed to infirmity and passion; strong in that 
moral eyesight which can discern, through the 
mists of selfishness and prejudice, the landmarks 
behind them of justice, and duty, and truth. God 
gave him the opportunity, and he took it; God 
showed him a way of escape from his temptation, 
and he did not blind his eyes; God placed before 
him the grace and power of self-conquest, and he 





used them. . “Go,” was the bidding, and he went. 





“To Jordan,” and he thought no more of Abang 
and Pharpar,rivers of Damascus. “Wash therein,” 
and he despised not the waters of Israel. “Seven 
times,” and he gave no grudging compliance, but a 
complete submission. ‘‘ And thou shalt be clean,” 
was the promise; and so, having fulfilled the saying 
of the man of God, he was clean. “ His flesh came 
again to him, like unto the flesh of a little child, and 
he was clean.” The plague was past. The reignof 
hideous defilement was over. No longer was there 
that terrible “but” to follow mournfully er mock- 
ingly on the enumeration of his fortunes, and to 
be the corroding blot upon all his happiness, 
“He was clean,” and he returned to the door of 
the prophet—a glad, a humble, and a grateful man. 

It does not belong to our present purpose to 
make this story a sermon as well as a study; 
still we cannot leave it without adding one or two 
reflections upon the spiritual suggestiveness of 
this narrative. How this Syrian represents our 
human nature! Our nature has upon it the marks 
of ancient glory; it was originally in the image of 
God; there is about it still a grandeur, a dignity, 
an attractiveness, a fame; a wealth, which show 
what it once was, and what it might be, yet what 
it is not. For here, too, follows that mournful 
“but,” which closes the catalogue of merits and 
possessions with one assertion which reveals a 
curse upen them all. Of Naaman, the brave, the 
strong, the noble, the prosperous, the illustrious, the 
beloved, we read, “ But he was a leper.” . Of human 
nature, divinely formed, soul-endowed, prince and 
potentate over creation, we know “but it is sin 
defiled.” 

Then, in a particular point of view, what is a 
commoner hindrance, among. men individually, in 
the way of recovery and cure, than this fault of 
Naaman’s—pride, self-will, self-seeking, and dis- 
inclination to submit and to obey-;—a preference 
of, and a clinging to, the outward shows? And the 
attractive thingsof#he evil world, and the undis- 
ciplined will, as*@pposed tothe laws and regulations 
of God and of Christ, so operate that, in one form 
or another; no exclamation is commoner in the lips 
oftheold Adam than this: “Are not Abana and 
Pharpar, rivers of Damascus, better than, all the 
waters of Israel? can I-mot wash in them, and be 
clean?” and, as in Naaman’s case, the conscious- 
ness of want and of disease does not always go 
together with a willingness to submit to the 
appointed means. There are many more of us 
who are acquainted with, and deplore to some 
degree, the need of the healing of Christ for their 
souls, sin-afflicted and sin-diseased, than are willing 
to obey implicitly the Divine directions for re- 
covery and cure. Not only the utterly ignorant 
and careless live on in sin, but many of those who 
know all is not well with them, who fear and 
lament in secret, but for pride’s sake will not be 
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made whole by the cleansing of that fountain 
opened for sin and for uncleanness in Him who 
came by water and blood. Thence and thence only 
flow “all the waters of Israel;” Jordan, for the 
sin-defiled, the lepers of the curse of Satan; Jabbok, 
for those who would wrestle and prevail in prayer; 
Besor, for those who, pursuing the spiritual Amale- 
kites of besetting sins, would drink of the brook in 
the way, and so lift up their head; Cherith, for 
those who thirst after righteousness in the famine- 
stricken wilderness of this world; Cedron, for those 
who, being made partakers of their Redeemer’s 
sufferings, hope to attain his glory; Siloam, for the 
blind of heart; Bethesda, for all the halt and 
withered of the city of Mansoul. These are the 
“waters of Israel,” and they are all comprehended 


under the one Name, other than which there is 
none under heaven whereby we must be. saved. 
The “ rivers of Damascus” overspread the world, 
they are as numerous as the lusts of the flesh, of 
the eye, and of our pride, but the “waters of 
Israel” are one; what they were, they are, and 
they will be, the same yesterday, to day, and for 
ever. The human heart, unhumbled and self- 
willed, will not believe or accept this truth, and 
boasts the fame and the splendour of “the rivers 
of Damascus;” but hereafter it will be seen and 
known that the precious and infinite beauty of the 
true paradise, where flows the pure river of the 
water of life, owes its’glory, not to the Abana and 
Pharpar of the world, but to the “waters of 
Israel.” 











CHARLES COLVIN’S GIFTS.—II. 


BY WILLIAM DUTHIE, AUTHOR OF “A TRAMP’S WALLET,” ETC. 


HE voyage to Adelaide was long and 
wearisome, but, like all mundane 
mie things, it came to an end at last. In 
4 a flush of joy Charles Colvin hastened 
~ ou shore. His whole life’s future 
seemed to hang upon the events of the next half- 
hour. The town of Adelaide was young and new 
and raw then, and to the emigrants, Colvin espe- 
cially, its aspect was peculiarly depressing. It 
could scarcely be called a town at all. The houses, 
such as they were, straggled along the sides of 
blank vistas, where there was no pavement, and 
little more than a long slough for a roadway. 
There was not a building of any architectural pre- 
tensions in the place. It was true that Charles 
had been forewarned not to expect much from the 
newly-founded town, but his anticipations, modest 
as they were, proved to be utterly at fault. He 
had expected a village—something; here, he was 
tempted to say, was nothing. 

He made his way to the agent to whom he had 
been especially recommended, with a heart full 
of sorrowful forebodings. He found the place 
full of applicants, mostly his fellow-passengers. 
Boisterous, gay they were, in the plethora of occu- 
pations awaiting them. Farm-servants, ° stock- 
keepers, shepherds, mechanics, all were in demand, 
and the supply, limited as it was, was soon 
exhausted. Colvin stood quietly waiting his 
opportunity. 

“Well, my friend,” said the agent—a smart, 
genial man, with a flowing beard and a bright eye 
—turning to Colvin, “and what can be done for 
you P” 

The old inherent courage, which had supported 
Colvin through so many difficulties, came to him 
again, as he stated his profession and his wants. 





| One might have thought he was the most inde- 
| pendent man in the world. 

“ An architect! ah!” remarked the agent, with 
something of pity, but more of respect, in his 
tone. “Iam afraid we can’t help you, sir. Our 
bits of shanties are got up without much regard 
|to scientific principles. A year or two hence 
now—— 

“Ts a long time to wait,” added Colvin, with a 
very good attempt at a laugh. 

There was a broad-faced, bluff man standing by 
the side of the agent, who regarded Colvin with 
evident interest. He was short of stature, broad 
of build, remarkably clean shaven, and might have 
passed very well for a comfortable.farmer at home. 

To this man the agent turned, and inquired: 
“Mr. Medland, ¢an you help this. gentleman at 
all?” 

Mr. Medland shrugged his shoulders, and shook 
his head deprecatingly. ‘Then he spoke. 

“Tf the gentleman had beeti.a saddler, now, I 
could have said something to him.” 

The words fell upon Colvin with a shock 
which he could scarcely disguise... The resolution 
he had so long formed, and had so well kept, of 
tossing the art of saddlery to the winds, seemed 
fading within him. He had never -been so 
thoroughly disheartened ; never had the prospect 
before him appeared so blank and cheerless. 

“Ts there anything eise you can do?” inquired 
the agent, kindly. ‘A man here must be many 
things to make his way in the world.” 

Colvin’s resolution was taken on the instant. 
He swallowed his pride at a gulp. 

“The fact is, gentlemen,” he said, drawing him- 
self up, and speaking out plainly, and even bluntly, 





“I am a saddler by trade; but I am trying to 
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raise myself to something better, and have taken 
to the profession of an architect. But——” 

If Mr. Medland was interested in the emigrant’s 
appearance before he spoke, he became almost 
excited at this speech. Seeing that Colvin hesi- 
tated at the “ but,” he threw in a kindly word of 
encouragement. “Sit down, sir, and tell us all 
about it.” 

Colvin sat down, and briefly told his story. 

“Capital!” cried the agent. “You are not the 
man to starve in Adelaide, or in any other part of 
the fifth quarter of the globe. But you must stick 
to the saddlery.” 

“T don’t say that,” interposed Mr. Medland. 
“Tf Mr. Colvin—I think that’s your name, sir P— 
could do a little surveying and such like, there’s 
worse paying things in the colony. But I do say 
this: if you’ve a mind to engage as a saddler at 
once, I’m your man; and as for the architec- 
ture——” 

“That must wait,” said Colvin, finishing the 
sentence in the most obvious way. ‘I’m at your 
service, sir.” ; 

The bargain was concluded at once, to the 
evident satisfaction of both parties. 

“T must tell you,” said Mr. Medland, “that I 
live at a place called Brieroot Farm, some thirty 
miles from here. I’ve a few sheep, cattle, and 
horses——” 

“ A few!” interrupted the agent. 
‘No end,’ you should say.” 

“Never mind; it is all the same. I was going 
to tell Mr. Colvin that we must get home to- 


*T like that. 


night. I have two horses with me; you can ride, 
of course P” 

“‘ Of course.” 

“Then we'll canter home together. Have you 
any traps P” 


“ A box, and a few loose things.” 

“The box must be sent up by cart to-morrow; 
anything you want with you can be strapped be- 
hind you. When will you be ready to start P” 

“Tn half an hour.” 

“That’s smart! Come back in half an hour 
then, Mr. Colvin, and I’ll be here with the horses.” 

Colvin had hardly left the little office, when the 
loud voice of Mr. Medland was heard calling him 
back. 

“T forgot,” said he, when Charles once more 
made his appearance; ‘my mare cast a shoe this 
morning; the road is rough, and she will be lame 
beyond help, unless I can get her anew shoe. I 
don’t know what I shall do.” 

“T can shoe a horse at a pinch,” said Colvin, 
promptly. 

“Thank you; that’s capital! But what about 
the shoe? The mare’s is lost, and I don’t suppose 
there’s a spare horseshoe in the township.” 

“T have a shoe,” answered Colvin, with equal 














promptitude, as his memory reverted at once to 
little Ted’s gift. 

“Famous!” cried Medland ; “that’s a real boon, 
now !” 

Colvin, quick as thought, was back to his 
luggage. Before he had found the horseshoe he 
had come upon Tom Parsons’s tin bottle of em- 
brocation. 

“T’ll take that, too,” thought he; “it might 
ceme in; who knows? I am in for the horse- 
flesh, so I may as well take the horse-oil.” 

Charles shoed Mr. Medland’s horse deftly and 
well, the old shoe fitting to a nicety; and the two 
men started gaily for Brieroot Farm. 

Mr. Medland was right—the road was rough; 
so rough as to be sometimes dangerous; but they 
got over the first fifteen miles without accident. 
Then they halted for a rest. Charles was not 
sorry; for the mare was a restive, pulling brute, 
and had tired him out. The rest of the way was 
better, Mr. Medland said, as they sat chatting 
together over their bread and meat; but they 
could scarcely hope to get home before dark. 
Mounted once again, after a grateful rest, they 
pushed forward with more vigour than before. 

The two horsemen had advanced some five or 
six miles on their way, and were descending a 
steep hill, when Mr. Medland’s horse stumbled 
upon his knees, and threw his rider. Mr. Med- 
land turned a complete somersault in the air, and 
fell to the ground with a fearful thud. With a 
deep groan he rolled over on his side, and called 
for help. Before Colvin could dismount, the 
horse, recovering his feet, gave a loud snort, and 
set off cantering down the hill. The next moment 
Charles was by the prostrate man’s side, holding 
the mare’s rein firmly all the time, lest she also 
should take her departure. 

“Mr. Medland, where are you hurt?” 

The answer was another groan, and a finger 
pointed towards the foot. At least Mr. Medland 
was sensible; he had fallen with one foot doubled 
under him. Hastily tying the mare to some rough 
scrub, Colvin knelt by the side of his prostrate 
companion, and released his foot from under him. 
Happily there were no bones broken; but it was 
some time before the horseman could speak co- 
herently. When he did speak, it was to say, in 
a low, piteous voice, “I feel shaken to pieces. I 
am afraid I can’t get up. Where's the horse?” 

“He has made off across the valley,” answered 
Colvin. “ But never mind him. Let me raise you 
up, and refresh yourself with this.” 

Mr. Medland sipped the proffered restorative, 
and felt himself strong enough to sit up. 

“The rascal,’ moaned, rather than exclaimed, 
the farmer. “Ican just see him entering the bush 
yonder. That’s the right road. He knows his way 
home, and thinks he can get on better without me.” 
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“We must manage without him,” said Colvin, 
cheerfully. “ Do you think you can stand?” 

Mr. Medland essayed to rise; got up on one 
knee, and was obliged to sit down again. 

“Tt is this leg,” said he; “it is sprained out of 
all use.” 

Colvin gently but rapidly drew off his com- 
panion’s boot and stocking. The leg was swollen 
and inflamed. 

“Ts there any water—a running stream or pool 
—near at hand ?” 

“Not a drop! and no help nearer than my own 
house. I am afraid you would never find it, Mr. 
Colvin, with the best directions I could give you. 
It’s nine miles off, at least.” 

“T shall not leave you here, Mr. Medland,” 
answered Colvin, decisively. “If I can only get 
you on the mare, I would lead her, or ride her, to 
your home.” 

Medland made a second attempt to rise, and 
succeeded so far as to stand for a second or two on 
one foot; then he sank down again. Colvin 
suddenly bethought him of the horse-oil in the 
tin bottle of Tom Parsons. 

“Tt is a strong remedy,” he said, as he brought 
it from the bundle strapped to his saddle, “for a 
new bruise ; but if it will only help you home——” 

“Try it by all means!” cried Medland, eagerly ; 
“it may save my life.” 

Some quarter of an hour’s rubbing with the 
unctuous embrocation had a wonderfully soothing 
and strengthening effect upon the bruised limb. 
After a further rest, Medland was able to totter to 
the mare’s side, and, with the help of Colvin, to 
scramble on to her back. She was quiet enough 
at the word of her master. Colvin wished to lead 
her. 

“That will never do!” cried Medland. “She 
can carry double; she has done it before, and we 
shall reach home in half the time.” 

Colvin was in the saddle in a moment, Medland 
clinging on behind; and they set forward at a 
fair pace. 

“What a blessing it was,’’ said Medland, in an 
almost reverential tone, “that you happened to 
have that horseshoe! The mare would never have 
got on without it. We should thank God for that.” 





“ Amen!” responded Colvin: “not forgetting 
the horse-oil.” 

It was quite dark as the mare, under her 
double burden, trotted through the wattled gate 
of Brieroot Farm. 


There is a “corner” in the road to success, the 
turning of which is almost proverbially said to 
mark the termination of the journey. Charles 
Colvin had turned that corner. The road now 
lay clear and straight before him. Mr. Medland, 
from the moment of the accident on the road to 
Brieroot Farm, became his friend rather than his 
master. He was the owner of a tract of land 
some thousands of acres in extent; he was a large 
breeder of horses; he possessed, of cattle and 
sheep, as the agent had said, “no end.” To him 
such a man as Charles Colvin was invaluable. For, 
in addition to his natural abilities, he had much 
acquired knowledge; and, besides being a thorough 
saddler, he had had from his youth upwards a great 
practical acquaintance with cattle and sheep. 

And was Colvin the architect lost in Colvin the 
saddler and grazier? By no means. He held to 
his purpose as firmly as ever. The first building 
erected under his superintendence was but a 
stable; but for ventilation and drainage, it was 
held to be a model of its kind. He planned and 
built a house for Mr. Medland, which was a 
marvel of convenience. But that was only a 
beginning. He laid out a cattle market for 
Adelaide; and the town of Brieroot may be said 
to be his creation. He has furnished designs for a 
bank, which is about to be erected ; and—greatest 
effort, greatest success of all—the new church 
at Brieroot is the work of “Charles Colvin, 
Architect.” 

In one of his letters to his father, at Norwich, 
Charles wrote :—“I scarcely know to which I am 
most indebted for my success: to the trade of a 
saddler, which you taught me, or to my knowledge 
of surveying and architecture, which I tried to 
teach myself. At least, I have not neglected the 
gifts placed in my hands; and I shall ever re- 
member, with gratitude, Tom Parsons’s tin bottle 
of horse-oil, and the old horseshoe of little Ted, the 
carrier’s son. They helped to make my fortune.” 








MOODS. 


CS after autumn nights all silvery clear, 
The lustrous round moon darkens at the full, 
And down along the sunset grey and dull 
The ashen clouds, like mourners round a bier, 
Trail their sad skirts after the dying year, 
Oft the mind changes from its happiest mood, 
To one most melancholy and distrought ; 
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So influenced is spirit by the blood. 

The brain has its dyspepsias ; overrought. 
Matter disturbs the fancy ; and a hue 

Funereal falls on life and time, until 

Like a clear rising wind the roused will 
Restores unto the soul its dome of blue, 
And to the heart its golden morning dew. 
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PART I. 


« SAENNY, your toes are in the way !” 
j “Oh, Polly! you know I never can 
va PL move without tumbling over you!” 
Two living creatures had evidently 
come to the conclusion that there was 
not room enough for both of them in this world. 
Who were they ? what was the reason ? 

A great heap of square-shaped, sweet-smelling 
trusses of hay were piled up, covering the half of an 
old loft. Some of the trusses were loose, and heaving 
and wabbling about, whilst from under them came the 
sound of voices. 

By-and-by a hand and arm struggled out, and in 
another moment a little dark curly head and bright 
black eyes appeared above the hay, but so suddenly 
that for all the world it was like a little “jack-in-the 
box.” No sooner did this happen, than about a yard 
off there appeared from out of the. hay another little 
dark curly head and bright black eyes, with the same 
* jack-in-the-box ”’ rapidity; so precisely alike were 
they that for a moment you might have been puzzled 
as to whether you, did not see double, or squint, or 
something of the kind. 

So these were the two creatures—these absurd 
* jacks-in-the-box,”’ who, had come to the conclusion 
that the world could not hold them both with conve- 
nience; they were no less than my heroine Penny 
and her twin sister Polly. 

Two happy, merry little girls they were, though 
living in a tiny house over some stables in a London 
mews ; for their father was a Hansom cab-driver and 
their mother a washerwoman. But these children 
thought there was no place in the wide world like 
their mews; for it was “home,” and all their friends 
who loved them lived there ; and how delighted they 
were to get back to their tiny home from school! and 
where in the wide world was there play-room to be 
compared to the old loft, with its trusses of sweet- 
scented hay ? 

Imagine what cosy nests they made for themselves 
in the hay, and what a grand place it was to play 
at robbers in. But one never-to-be-forgotten day, 
Penny, the robber, had stolen a treasure from Polly’s 

. hay-castle, and in the full excitement of the chase 
which followed, Penny plunged into the corn-bin, 
which stood open, when down crashed the great lid, 
and the poor little robber was in a most secure 
prison. 

As soon as the first fright was over, Penny, from 
inside the corn-bin, began to scream at the top of her 
voice, so Polly, from outside the corn-bin, echoed 
the scream at the top of her voice, because Penny 
did. 

Their mother, wringing the soapsuds from off her 


“PENNY’S TOES.” 





hands, came running to see the cause’of the dis- | 











turbance. Polly pointing to the corn-bin, screamed 
“* Penny—boo—ooh—ah !” 

Mrs. Betts threw open the lid, and there lay Penny 
in a terrified little heap, clutching an old boot, the 
treasure she had stolen from Polly’s hay-castle. 

Neither of them ever got into the corn-bin again, 
and from that time everything dated from “the day 
that Penny tumbled into the corn-bin.” 

The horses in the stable under their home all 
knew Penny and Polly, and would feed from their 
hands as the little girls would fearlessly walk up their 
stalls beside them; there were also goats, chickens, 
ducks, cats, and dogs walking about everywhere in 
the mews, all intimate friends of Penny’s and Polly's 
—in fact, all the inhabitants of the mews knew and 
liked the little twins, who had been born and brought 
up amongst them—the two little town children who 
knew nothing of green fields and wild flowers, and 
had no idea of great waves flashing on yellow sands, 
The only trees they knew were those growing in the 
gardens of the different squares, and the leaves of 
those were so covered with dust and blacks that their 
green was but dingy and wanatural. 

The two little girls, from being always together, 
had got into a way of always saying “we” even 
when they meant “1I;” but the time came when they 
were cured of this, and I will tell you how it was. 

One New Year’s might they were having tea at 
their aunt’s house, and on the table there was some 
cold plum-pudding. 

Now, plum-pudding, and particularly cold plum- 
pudding, was a thing Polly did not like at all. 
Accordingly, when her aunt laid a thick slice on ker 
plate, Polly said, “ No, thank you.” 

“No, thank you! why not?” 

“Oh, we do not like plum-pndding,”- answered 
Polly. 

“Dear me ! what funny children!” said their aun. 
And Penny had no pudding offered to her. Poor 
Penny! for she liked plum-pudding, either hot or 
cold, almost better than anything else. 

No sooner were they out of the door on their way 
home than Penny said, “‘ Speak for yourself in future, 
please, Polly ;” and after some time, Polly was made 
to understand what she had done. 

In winter weather the little rooms over the stable 
were cold and bare, and although Mrs. Betts always 
kept up a good fire for the purpose of drying the 
clothes, she was so constantly washing, the great 
screens, on which they hung, kept most of the heat 
from the other part of the kitchen. But whatever 
the weather might be, Penny and Polly trudged 
every morning, tidily-dressed, to school, nodding right 
and left all the way down the mews. 

When they came home from school, they both laid 
the cloth for dinner, to which their father always 
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came home if he could; dinner over, they washed up 
the things and cleared them away, and then there 
was always something or other for them to do, either 
helping their mother, or running messages; for they 
were very early taught to make themselves useful. 

They were always gone to bed when their father 
came home at night, so they saw but little of him, 
but after breakfast he would often have a good game 
with them before they separated ; that is to say, if 
the day before had been a “ good day,” but-if it had 
not, they scarcely dared say a word before him, for 
he would be short and cross with them and everybody 
else, and the children would slink off to school as 
quietly as possible. 

At the school they went to, from the tidy though 
poor way in which they were dressed, and their bright 
intelligent little faces, which were so much alike that 
a stranger could not tell them apart, they attracted 
the attention of a kind rich lady who visited the 
school, and many times she had given them little 
useful presents, 

Well, one day at the time we are now speaking of, 
just before the few days’ holiday they had at Christ- 
mas, Penny answered very well at the examination, 
and when they had gathered their books and were 
just going home, this lady called them apart from 
the rest, and told them to wait until she left the 
school, as she had something to say to them. 

Penny and Polly stood blushing shyly, and waiting 
ina corner whilst the teachers were busily talking 
ata table; but so long did they talk that the two 
little girls, in the distant corner of the great school- 
room, began to think they must be forgotten, and 
to wonder; what,mother would say, and whether 
father had come home to dianer yet, and who had 
laid the cloth.” 

At length the busy talking ceased, and the lady 
called out, “Now, little girls, come along; did you 
think I had forgotten you ?” and the two crept after 
her into the open, busy street. 

“Now, which is Penny and which is Polly ?” began 
the lady. 

“Please, ma’am, I’m Polly and she’s Penry.” 

“Please, ma’am, I’m Penny and she’s Polly,” was 
the immediate answer from-both. 

“Oh, then you are Penny, who knew all about 
Sir Walter Raleigh being the first man who introduced 
smoking into England. Now how in the world came 
you to know that?” 

“Please, ma’am, father told me.” 

“Well; don’t you wonder what I wanted you 
for ?”” 

Penny and Polly blushed, and did not answer. 

“Well, as all the teachers tell me you are always 
good industrious children, I have made up my mind 
to give you each a Christmas present.” 

Penny’s and Polly’s cheeks grew rosier and rosier, 
and they scarcely knew where they were going to, or 
what was going to happen to them. 





“ And,” continued the lady, “you shall each choose- 
your own present.” 

Now, if that had been said to you, you would not 
have been at all out of the way delighted, but would 
have quietly thought over the toys you most coveted, 
or the prettiest picture-books. . 

But toys were an unknown delight to them; a 
pretty picture-book had never been in their hands. 
Often they had seen ladies and their beautifully- 
dressed children stepping from their carriages, and 
entering shops which were filled with all manner of 
delightful things, whilst in every corner of the window 
appeared the words, “Christmas Presents.” 

“ Christmas Presents! Christmas Presents!” Until 
now the words had conveyed but a dim impression to 
the minds of Penny and Polly; they had admired 
the pretty things spread out to view, and half 
wondered at the little rosy-faced children, who were 
to be met all over great London at this time of the 
year, coming out of the shops hugging big parcels, 
too precious to be trusted in anybody’s hands but 
their own. Sometimes the parcel was delightfully 
square and solid, and plainly some pretty book; 
sometimes the parcel would be of the most incom- 
prehensible shape, but none the less agreeable for its 
mysteriousness. 

Poor little Penny and Polly would follow these 
children with their eyes as long as possible, but they 
never even thought about their having presents as 
a possibility ; they could only be thankful that they 
had a Christmas dinner. 

But Christmas presents were coming to them; 
real, delightful Christmas presents for Penny and 
Polly! they were to partake of the universal good 
cheer, and be made glad that white Christmas. 

(To be concluded.) 
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117. What king offered to covenant with the men 
of a city, provided he might thrust out their right eyes? 
118. A man to whom an angel spake as he stood 
on a hill-top, at whose foot lay 102 men, scorched to 
death. 
119. What king did God smite with leprosy ? 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 208. 

105. The prayer of the devils; that of the de- 
moniac; and that of the Gadarenes. 

106. When a crowd of sick folk came to be healed 
on the evening of the day on which he had raised 
Peter’s wife’s mother. 

107. Because every stone was chiselled, every beam 
sawn, every hole drilled, and every bolt fitted, before 
being brought to the city (Prov. xxiv. 27). 

108. Moses was eighty years in preparing for his 
work, and the Lord Jesus thirty years for his three 
years’ of public life. 

109. “And your feet shod with the preparation of 
the Gospel of peace ” (Eph. vi. 15). 
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STRAY 


Tue people of the Society Islands believe that 
there is a distinct heaven for the souls of pigs, which 
they call “Ofatuna.” Every pig has his proper name 
as regularly as every member of the family.—Ellis, 
“ Polynesian Researches.” 


DREAMS AND APPARITIONS.—If such an event as the 
death of a person dreamt of should occur so as to 
correspond with the nature and period of the appa- 
rition, the mere coincidence seems perfect and the 
evidence complete. But if we consider how often such 
coincidences must occur, since dreams almost always 
refer to the accomplishment of the ideas which absorb 
the mind when awake, we need not experience the 
smallest surprise. 


Mepusa&.—Frequently on the coasts of Greenland 
the sea is coloured for ten or fifteen miles in breadth, 
and 150 to 200 miles in length, with tiny meduse. 
A single cubic foot contains 110,592 of the animals, 
and such a streak of colour must contain at least 
1,600 billions of them. 


A PLURALIST IN THE THIRTEENTH CeNTURY.—John 
Maunsel, Lord Chancellor in the reign of Henry III., 
and Provost of Beverley, is said to have held 700 eccle- 
siastical livings at once, having probably presented 
himself to all that were in the gift of the Crown. 
Matthew Paris quaintly doubts “whether he was 
either a wise or a good man” who could burthen his 
conscience with the “cure of so many souls.”—Lord 
Campbell’s “ Lives of Chancellors.” 


THAT PLEASURE IS MIXED WITH EVERY PAINE. 


Veynemovus thornes that are so sh and kene, 

Bear flowers we se full fresh and faire of hue ; 
Poison is also put in medicine, 

And unto man his health doth oft renue ; 
The fire that all things eke consumeth clene, 

May hurt and heale: then if that this be true, 
I trust some time my harm may be my health, 
Sins every woe is joynéd with some wealth. 

—Sir Thomas Wyat, 1530. 
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In an article somewhere—I forget the source, or I 
would name it—I read recently a very good story | 
that will serve to comfort many a mother’s heart | 


when their children are voted tiresome. ‘The subject | 
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NOTES. 


years.” And the fiddles did stop, and the baby dig 
cry, and was rapturously encored, to the delight of 
all, except, perhaps, the young performer himself 
who had thus suddenly brought down the house 
This little incident serves to show how differently 
the same things are regarded under different circum. 
stances. This thought, philosophically considered, 
would help us to put up with many inconveniences 
that are now barely tolerable. 
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A THoveHT, like a sour apple, may seem too crude 
to be worth gathering; but pluck it, in spite of its 
crudeness. Like the apple, it may ripen in the 
closet. 


Ovr most impatient recollections are of the 
| Patience that was not quite patient enough. . Like 
| the Esquimaux, we had watched our ice-hole for 
hours, but turned our back upon it just before the 
| Seal came up, taking with us only our numbed toes 
and fingers for our pains. 
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THERE is a curious circumstance, which I should 
be glad to find any one able to explain, relative to 
the habits of frogs and. toads in feeding. Most 
persons are aware that they live on insects, and that 
frogs in particular are great devourers of earth- 
| worms. Now, if you go out on a dewy evening, or 
| still more, after dark, with a candle, into a grass 
| plot (in the heat of summer, especially after a 

shower), you will be likely to see many frogs and 
| toads, sitting still (if undisturbed), and taking no 
| notice of the numerous worms lying out, as their 
| manner is, many of them quite close to their ene- 
mies. Ifyou then catch a worm and throw it gently 
| before a frog or toad, taking care not to frighten 
him, you will most likely see him make a set at it, 
| like a dog at game, and come forward and devour 
it, though, perhaps, other worms lying around were 
en nearer to him. Within ten minutes I have fed 
a frog in this manner with no less than three and 
even four of the largest-sized earthworms, though 
all the time it took no notice of those uncaught 
lying before its eyes. The toad is slower in. his 
motions, and (after earthworms, at least), much less 


on which the writer was enlarging was woman’s , voracious than the frog. Each of them makes a 
" rights; and he took occasion to contrast their posi- most curious figure pinioning the worm with his 
tion in this country, with that in lands where they  fore-feet, to keep it straight, and prevent its curling 
are numerically scarce. Ten years ago, a woman in | round the devourer’s head. But how comes it that 
the streets of San Francisco was followed as a they do not—at least, never, that I saw—make any 
curious and pleasant sight. But even scarcer still | attempt to seize the uncaught worms? Have they 
were children. At the theatre one evening whilst some instinct or reason which teaches them that, the 
the orchestra were performing, a baby was heard to worms which are lying out have always, as is well 
cry in one part of the house; whereupon a man in knows, their tails in their holes, into which they 
the pit mounted on his seat and shouted out, “Stop | start back at the slightest alarm? The phenomenon 
them squeaking fiddles, and let’s hear the baby cry! I | is certainly curious, and the experiment is easily 
haven’t heard such a blessed sound for years and tried.—Whately. 





